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MODERN NAME-GIVING IN SOGN, NORWAY, AND THE 
PAGAN BELIEF IN SOUL-TRANSMIGRATION 

The most widely practised system of name-giving in Norway, 
as in Germanic Europe in general, is that of renaming a parent, 
grandparent or some other near relation. This system, no doubt, 
varies in the different localities both, on the one hand, as regards 
the order of the relatives renamed and, on the other hand, as 
regards the extent to which new tendencies enter and give new 
form to the old traditional practice. There have been no investi- 
gations of modern practice upon this point. We have no way of 
knowing what or how extensive the differences are. These differ- 
ences may in part be the result of influence from without, but 
more often probably are not, for a tendency to variety was 
inherent in the system itself. 

The fundamental principle was everywhere, it seems, that of re- 
naming a departed relative. As long as the religious belief, which 
in late pagan times formed the basis of this principle, continued 
as a living force the choice of a name was, of course, determined by 
the belief; in certain cases the choice might be limited to one, as 
that the recently deceased father must be renamed first. In other 
cases, however, the range of choice might be considerable, including 
as it might the deceased relatives on both sides of the family. 
When the old belief disappeared the system that was the out- 
growth of it also gradually took on new forms. The old method, 
however, remains very much the same in the essential facts, for 
here, as elsewhere, popular custom is tenacious of tradition; one 
district continues to do pretty much the same things that the 
fathers did and to do them in much the same way. 

Now few customs, perhaps, would be as likely to resist innova- 
tions from without as that of name-giving. Here, more than any- 
where else, each family seemed to have something that was sacred 
to it, something that distinguished it and in a measure charac- 
terized it apart from other families of the community. This dis- 
tinguishing function of the name inheres only in part in the so- 
called family-names. These are in their origin for the most part 
mere place-names or a designation of occupation; often they are 
characterizing epithets or mere nicknames. The family-name 
belonged to the place primarily; it belonged to the family only so 
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long as the family continued to live in that place. A removal 
carried with it the adoption of the new place-name. Hence it 
often happens that two brothers have different names. And vice 
versa two men of the same surname in the same locality may not 
be akin at all, one of them being a later settler, as when a daughter 
marries and she and her husband live on a part of the old home- 
stead, her husband assuming the name of the place. It was the 
personal name that was the important thing, that which gave to 
each family its individuality, its personality so to speak. Of this 
practice the Old Germanic royal houses afford abundant illus- 
tration. For example, HroXigar, king of the Danes, whose sons are 
Hretiric and Hroftmund, 1 or the royal house of the Burgundians, 
Gebica, and the sons Godomar, Gislahar and Gundahar; or again 
in the Volsungasaga the series Sigmund — Siglind — Sig fried, or 
Hiltibrand and Hadvbrand of the OHG Hildebrandslied. Signi- 
ficant are the classical lines in the latter where the father demands 
the name of the younger man, asking, hwer sin fater wdri fireo in 
folche, eddo kwellhhes cnuosles dti sis; ibu dd ml inan sage's, ik ml dt 
ddre wet, chind, in chunincrlche: chtid ist ml al irmindeot. 2 

In general West Norwegian names are conservative, and the 
methods of name-giving still very old-fashioned, more so than 
would seem to be the case in Eastern Norway. 3 This is what we 
should expect. Here in Western Norway the valley settlements 
are hemmed in by high mountains, isolating the successive com- 
munities from one another and shutting off the outer world. Here 
then, as in mountain settlements in general, the conditions are 
favorable for retaining old customs and old beliefs. On the other 
hand there are certain natural avenues of communication between 
the settlements themselves and between the western provinces as a 
whole and the rest of the country, as eastward through the valleys of 
the inland border settlements to neighboring Eastern Norway, but 
above all by way of the western fjords and the western coast and 
coastwise settlements and the cities of Bergen, Stavanger and 
Trondhjem. Western Norway, in the main conservative, also 

1 Beowulf, line 1190. 

*Who his father be of the men among the people, or of what family thou 
be; if thou tell me one (name), I know the others, child in the realm, known 
is to me the whole people of Irmin. 

* Q. Storm in Arkivfor nordisk FUologi, 1893, p. 217 
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may contain within itself, therefore, transitional conditions in all 
the phases of its culture. 

The mid-western region included in Hardanger, Voss, Sogn 
and Nordhordland is the most conservative part of the country. 
Here we will very often find in more archaic state than 
farther north or south the old forms, whether it be in language 
or in the way of living, in the methods of doing the daily tasks of 
life, in the customs connected with the larger events of life as 
birth, death and the funeral, marriage, courtship, or finally in the 
games of children and in the social life of the adult. 

Sogn forms the largest tribal district of Western Norway. The 
region takes its name from the Sognef jord, which runs through 
it, the chief of the Norwegian fjords. Its outer extremity is 
Utvaer a collection of islets in Gulen, which is also the western 
extremity of inhabited Norway. 4 In its eastern extremity it joins 
the (East Norwegian) parish of Vang in Valders. On the south 
Aurland touches Voss and Hardanger and farther east the E. 
Nw. district of Hallingdal. With this situation and this geo- 
graphical extent Sogn is naturally not a unit of conservativeness. 
Let us note briefly the situation linguistically with reference to 
the surrounding districts. The central parts are most conserva- 
tive while the periferal districts are mixed in character, so that 
in the extreme northwest, north and east they, in some measure, 
assume the character of mixed dialects. Outer Sogn is dialectic- 
ally not pure Sognic, but belongs to the northern e-dialects 
("de nordlige e-maal"); here one no longer finds the peculiarly 
west Norwegian mark, the unstressed final a (as in feminines 
and in infinitives). Further, Ross 6 and Larsen 6 have pointed 
out that southern Aurland has linguistically many points of 
contact with Voss and Hardanger. And in my Phonology of the 
Dialect of Aurland? I have indicated that the subdialect of 
Flaam in southern Aurland has significant features in common 
with Hallingdal across the Aurland Mountains. In the border 
regions of Sogn then the points of contact with contiguous non- 
Sogn districts are often striking, while there are departures from 
normal Sognic conditions. Furthermore, Sogn being an inland 

4 Amund Helland: Beskrivelse over nordre Bergenhus Amt. II, p. 315. 

• Norske Bygdemaal p. p. 120 ff. and 139 ff. 

8 Amund B. Larsen, De norske Bygdemaal, p. 79. 

'University of Illinois Studies in Language and Literature, 1 and 2, 1915. 
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region to a larger extent than Hardanger and Voss (while Nord- 
hordland is purely a coast region) we should expect Sogn to ex- 
hibit a more conservative character than these, which to a cer- 
tain extent also is true. It is true, for example, that central 
Sogn is more archaic than, e. g., Lavik, Braekke, or Gulen in 
outer Sogn. But there is a point in inner Sogn where archaic 
features yield again to more recent forms and practices. 

Just as the coast dialects as far in as Vik in outer Sogn thus differ 
from normal Sognic so other outlying regions exhibit in other ways 
departures from normal Sognic or even West Norwegian conditions. 
Thus Laerdal exhibits features which seem capable of explanation 
only when considered in connection with certain phenomena in the 
neighboring E. Nw. dialect of Valders; and Jostedalen in the ex- 
treme north of Sogn, an e-ending dialect, has other features that 
point in the other direction, to Gudbrandsdalen 7 . What the in- 
terpretation of these things are is as yet by no means clear in all 
cases. Especially in Jostedalen conditions are very mixed, but 
here, at any rate, everything points to the fact that these mixed 
conditions are modern in their origin, and due to extensive settle- 
ment of Jostedalen from east and north since about 1500. As far 
as names and name-giving in Sogn is concerned we shall expect to 
find somewhat similar conditions. 

The main sources for the study of methods of name-giving are 
the church registers, which seem so far, however, to have been used 
only for legal purposes or in genealogical investigations. I would 
like to emphasize here the value of the church registers as source- 
books for the study of life and customs in the parishes and for the 
cultural history of communities and the nation as a whole. Other 
sources are the various charters, and other documents that have 
been preserved, from the Middle Age period, but these are, of 
course, by their nature hardly likely to offer much help for this 
particular kind of study. 

It is clear that to be able to carry out such an investigation 
exhaustively the use of the complete records themselves is neces- 
sary. Even then one is limited somewhat by the nature of the 
material, for the grandmothers' names are not recorded; on account 
of this lack, therefore, we have no means of determining in the 
records either the extent of renaming maternal ancestors, or the 

'Amund B. Larsen, "Overgangsmaalene mellem 0stnorsk og Vestnorsk" 
in Forhandlinger i Videnskapsselskapet i Kristimia, 1915, p. 11. 
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system followed. Furthermore, where brothers and sisters of par- 
ents or more distant relatives have been renamed the records will 
very often not at all indicate who the source of the name was in a 
given case. And yet the records do give the main facts, with 
place-name and full names of both parents, including patronymics, 
the children's names and date of birth, etc., enabling us to ascer- 
tain the fundamental principles underlying the practice in ques- 
tion. 

In the present study I have used complete lists of all emigrants 
from five parishes: Vik, Leikanger, 8 Aurland, Sogndal and Laerdal. 9 
For Vik the first year recorded is 1839, in the other four cases the 
first year is 1844. I have selected the period down to 1860. An 
examination of the later decades would probably have yielded some 
new names, but hardly any important new results for the questions 
under discussion. It may be noted that the number of names is 
smaller for Sogndal, but that also here we are dealing with a con- 
siderable total of names, namely ninety-eight in all. The 
number is largest for Laerdal, 196, but not much less for Vik, 
where it is 161. It need hardly be added that the list used will cer- 
tainly be as representative of the usual practice as the remainder 
of the registers that was not copied. In one way, to be sure, the 
parts of the register that contain the families that did not emigrate 
is better because it is fuller. I mean by this that a very large pro- 
portion of the emigrating families were young families, with some- 
times only one child or two — most often three, quite frequently 
also four, rarely, however, more than four. An average of children 
then will be somewhere about three, whereas the average of all 
families would certainly be as much as four. Consequently the 
total number of renamings would be greater. But, as the tables 
below will show, it does not seem that this fact either would materi- 
ally affect the results. The material with which we are operating 
leads to conclusions that would not be modified by the presence 
of all names of the later children in the families, for after the 
third son, most names have to be classified as uncertain. 

I shall try to determine first what the principles of name-giving 
are in the five districts in question; I shall then discuss the evidences 
of new influences and the source of these in so far as we are able 

* The Leikanger list includes Balestrand, which was a part of Leikanger 
down to 1857. 

* The Laerdal list includes Borgund which was a part of it down to 18 — . 
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to say. Then I shall, in the same way, indicate the typical features 
for the districts in question, degree of conservativeness in the 
character of the names, the use of double names, finally various 
factors, such as repetitions and alliterative renaming. 

A general principle that is revealed even by a cursory examina- 
tion of the lists in question, is that of renaming one of the grand- 
fathers. So general is this practice in fact that in almost every 
family where there is a son one of the grandfathers is renamed. 
Thus the first names in the list for Vik are Peder Iversen Undi and 
wife Anna Davidsdatter; there is one son, his name is given as 
Ivor Pedersen, being after the paternal grandfather. Somewhat 
farther down appear the names Ole Guttormsen Gulteigen and 
wife Britha Lassesdatter; there are two sons, Guttorm and Lasse. 
Again from Sogndal (year 1847), there is Peder Solfestson 
Aaberge and wife Ragnild Johannesdatter; they have two sons, 
the first is Johannes, named from the mother's father and the 
second, Sblfest, from the father's father. There are, however, 
many exceptions to this, as e. g., in Sogndal, under 1850, Ole Olsen 
Aarvold and wife Britha Christensdatter, whose first and third sons 
are named Peder and Jacob; only the mother's father is renamed, 
namely in the second son Christen. 

I shall now offer as Table I a summary which will illustrate 
statistically the proportion of each class of relatives renamed for 
the districts in question; see opposite page. 

In the list of totals all names are included; but in ascertaining 
the percentages of each relation renamed column 7, type Hans 
Hansen, is excluded, being adult individuals whose parents are not 
named and where consequently it becomes impossible to determine 
whether the father is renamed or a grandfather.* The following 
facts especially are to be observed. The proportion of uncertain 
names seems large; this is due to the fact that we are obliged here 
to include two classes of names; namely, first the cases in which 
uncles are renamed, the extent of which it becomes impossible to 
ascertain because of the character of the list, and second those 
cases where renaming has not been practiced at all. If the latter 
could, in all cases, be separated with absolute certainty from the 
former it is probable that they would be relatively limited. On 
the other hand, the column of uncertain names is significant. In 
a general way these names represent: 1), a tendency to take new 
*See also below pp. 125-126. 
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names from outside the family and, 2), a growing tendency to use 
the names of near relatives of the parents in the indirect line, and 
to that extent they form a departure from renaming the direct 
ancestor. If this may be assumed, then Sogndal and Laerdal are 
very conservative, whereas Vik and Aurland show a slight ten- 
dency to greater flexibility in the choice of names. If we turn to 
the positive side of the table the average of renaming the paternal 
grandfather is 29}/£% in the whole region, as against 263^% for 
the maternal grandfather, i. e., 56% of renamings of the grand- 
parent as opposed to 44% for all other types. However, most of 
the names which may come from either grandparent or the father 
are probably to be included here since the proportion of renamings 
of the father is very slight. Only in Laerdal and Leikanger is 
there any really noteworthy practice in this direction, namely 
9Ji% in Laerdal and 8% in Leikanger, whereas in Vik it is only 
2%. The proportion of renamings of a grandfather, therefore, 
would seem to be about 60% of all masculine names in the five 
districts. 

The table further shows that the practice of renaming the mater- 
nal grandfather has in part yielded in Laerdal to that of renaming 
the father; thus the former is reduced from 26% to 22%%, while 
the latter is increased from 6^% to 9J^%. 10 Only in Vik is there 
a similar decrease in renaming the maternal grandfather, not, 
however, here in favor of the father, but toward the group of 
varied renamings. There is then in the district that represents 
outer Sogn and in that which represents the innermost part of 
Sogn a decrease 11 in the practice of renaming the maternal grand- 
father, whereas the same region shows a gain 12 for the paternal 
grandfather. In Vik this gain amounts to 6J^%. In one other 
district,Sogndal, a corresponding gain is observed, 83^%; in 
this case observe also the unusually high proportion of cases of 
the Hans Hansen type, which is 30J^%, or almost twice as high as 
the average. Finally it may be noted that there is evidenced a 
tendency away from renaming the paternal grandfather in Leik- 
anger and Aurland, in the former toward renaming the father, in 
Aurland toward the class of varied renamings. In these two cases 

10 This may be assumed to be indicated also by the proportion of those of 
the type Hans Hansen. 

11 1, e., as compared with the average. 

u I. e., again as compared with the average. 
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it seems that an older practice has been supplanted in part by 
the use of modem names that have come in from especially Bergen 
(as perhaps also in Vik). See further below. 

Finally, in regard to the question which grandfather is most 
generally renamed, the table shows no decided preponderance, yet 
there is in the general average a slight preponderance for the father's 
father. As to whether this is a growing or a decreasing tendency 
we cannot say, as we cannot compare with earlier practice. But 
it seems clear that the renaming of the grandfathers is an old tradi- 
tion that in general has preserved itself best in Sogndal, i. e., in 
central Sogn. It may also be that the table can be interpreted as 
indicating that the renaming of the paternal grandfather maintains 
itself best, whereas the renaming of the maternal grandfather is not 
quite so generally practiced as it once was, but various factors 
are here to be taken into account, as will be clear from the dis- 
cussion below. 

Now if the tendency to rename the father's father is somewhat 
more general than that of renaming the mother's father, we should 
expect to find the practice to be that the oldest son is named after 
the father's father and the second son after the mother's father. 
An examination of the lists shows this to be the case. In the 
region as a whole the first son is named after the paternal grand- 
father 48% of the total number of first sons, while the maternal 
grandfather is renamed only 19%. Again the maternal grand- 
father is renamed 48% of the total number of second sons, while 
the paternal grandfather is renamed only 15%. It is clear that 
these principles determine to some extent the relative proportion of 
renamings of the paternal grandfather and the maternal grand- 
father in the table above; there is, of course, a larger number of 
first sons than second sons (see also above p. 115). Hence also 
the table does not seem to admit of the conclusion that our princi- 
ple II is a decreasing practice. We are now ready to examine 
the practice for each parish with reference to all principles in- 
volved, i. e., the order of relatives named in the successive sons. 





Table II Vik 






Named from the: 

paternal grandfather 


maternal gd. fa. 


father 


fa. or pat. gd. fa. 


Uncertain 


Total 


First Son 50=53Ji% 
Second Son 2= S}4% 
Third Son 1 
Fourth Son 1 
Fifth Son 


15=16% 
14=40% 

2 

2 

1 


2=2% 
1=8% 


4 

1 


22=24% 
19=53% 
8=66% 
4 


93 
36 
12 

7 

1 


Total 54 


34 


3 


5 


53 


149 
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The two principles we have found above are here distinctly in 
operation. The first is particularly strong; the second one is also, 
however, so strong as to make the principle significant. We can 
deduce no clear third principle from this table. It is to be observed 
that even the proportion of uncertain or miscellaneous cases in- 
creases steadily with each successive son, ascending to two-thirds 
of the total for the third son. Finally the grandfather is rarely 
renamed in Vik after the second son. 

Table III Leikanger 



Named after the: 


pat. gr. f. 


mat. gr. f. 


father 


fa. orpat.gr. f. 


either gf . 


Uncertain 


Total 


First Son 
Second Son 
Third Son 
Fourth Son 
Fifth Son 


27=40% 
6= 19% 
1 


14=20% 
18=56% 

2=10H% 

1 


3=4H% 
1 

4=21% 
2 


10=14^% 
15=12% 


1 


14=20% 
7=22% 

12=63% 
3=50% 
1 


69 

32 

19 

6 

1 


Total 


34 


35 


10 


25 


1 


37 


127 



Here the second principle seems to be as firmly established as 
the first one was in Vik; but it is to be observed that all cases of 
the Hans Hansen type are first sons. It seems then that this fact 
would raise somewhat the relative strength of principle I. But the 
table enables us to formulate for Leikanger a new principle: the 
third son is named after the father. This is the case in fully one- 
fifth of the total number of third sons. Or if we consider the total, 
number of renamings of the father we find that they represent third 
sons 40% of the total number of renamings. This attitude then, 
that if the father is to be renamed it should be in the third son, 
is almost as much of a belief as the one that the maternal grand- 
father must be renamed in the second son, here 51%% of the total 
of sons so named. But especially interesting is the ratio of prin- 
ciple I to the total number of sons, in the two tables: 92% in Vik 
and 80% in Leikanger. We have here clearly evidenced a practice 
which we may formulate as follows: the paternal grandfather is 
not to be renamed after the first son; however, if for some reason 
it seemed desirable to go elsewhere for the first son's name, the 
paternal grandfather's name, if used at all, must be used for the 
second son. 

Table IV Aurland 



Named after the: 


pat. gr. f. 


mat. gr. f. 


father 


fa.orpat.gr.f. 


either gf. 


fa. or m.gf. 


Uncertain 


T't'l 


First Son 
Second Son 
Third Son 
Fonrth Son 
Fifth Son 


25=34% 
3= 12% 

1 


19=26% 
11=44% 
1 


4 
1 
2 


3 


2 


2 


19=26% 
10=40% 
8=73% 
3=75% 


74 

25 

11 

4 


Total 


29 


31 


7 


3 


2 


2 


40 


114 
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Only the following points need detain us here. The proportion 
of varied renamings is very large, though less than in Vik for the 
second sons. The third son principle is but little in evidence. 
To be sure, 18% of the third sons are named in accordance with 
the principle, but only 28% of the third sons are named for the 
father, whereas there is evidenced some tendency to name the first 
son after the father, something that is noticeable also in Leikanger, 
but is not found at all in Vik. It is to be noted too that this 
levelling of the principles here reduces the first principle to 34% 
(from 53 for Vik and 40 for Leikanger); however, here also the 
renaming of the paternal grandfather is well-nigh limited to the 
first son. Finally there is evidenced a growing flexibility in Aur- 
land in the naming of the first son, so much so that 26% of first 
sons are named after the maternal grandfather. Thus Aurland 
seems to depart farthest from the usual practice; the principles 
are being levelled under the influence of new tendencies. 

Table V Sogndal 



Named from the: 


pat. gr. f. 


mat. gr. fa. 


father 


fa. or pat. gr. f . 


fa. ormat.gr. f. 


Uncert'n 


T't'l 


First Son 
Second Son 
Third Son 
Fourth Son 
Fifth Son 


21=57% 
5=26}$ % 
1 


9 = 24% 
10 = 52^% 


2 
1 


3 


1 


3 
4 
6 
4 
1 


37 

19 

9 

5 

1 


Total 


27 


19 


3 


3 


1 


18 


71 



The number of occurrences of third sons is limited, yet seems 
to follow the rule. The conservative character of Sogndal has 
been noted above. The small proportion of varied renamings of 
the first son is especially striking as compared with Aurland. 
Table VI Ljekdxl 



Named after the: 


pa.g. f. 


mat. g. f. 


fatheA 


f. or p.g.f. 


f. or m. $f. 


mo. 


Uncer. 


T't'l 


First Son 
Second Son 
Third Son 
Fourth Son 
Fifth Son 


55 56% 
5 11H% 


u=UH% 

21=48|% 
1 


7=7/0% 
4=9i S o% 
4=28 H% 


5=5H% 


2 


1 


16 

11 

8 

3 

1 


98 

43 

14 

3 

1 


Total 


60 


36 


15 


5 


2 


1 


39 


159 



The condition is typical; the proportion of uncertain cases is 
larger again. The tendency to name the first son after the father 
is in evidence. This levelling is also evidenced in the naming of 
the second son. 

For the methods followed in the names of the daughters, the 
registers afford very incomplete information, as stated above. 
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The larger number of names here remain uncertain. The ten- 
dency to rename the mother is operative somewhat, but is not 
especially more frequent than the renaming of the father in the 
sons. I have gone over only the Laerdal list; I selected this because 
here it seemed to occur of tener than in the other lists. I find that 
the mother is renamed 10% of the total number of daughters; 
that for renaming the father is here 9%%; less in the other dis- 
tricts. There is evidently some tendency then in this direction in 
the extreme inner Sogn. We are not in position to say to what 
extent principles of renaming grandmothers have here existed simi- 
lar to those of renaming the grandfathers in the case of the sons, 
but it is likely that this was the practice. It seems not unlikely 
however, that this practice was crossed oftener in the case of the 
daughters by the tendencies to use new names, which the register 
shows to be more in evidence here than in masculine names. It 
seems also to some extent to be the case that a grandfather is 
renamed, especially where the name easily lends itself to this 
method; see below. 

We may at this point speak of a form of renaming sporadically 
practiced by which a name is altered more or less. As the material 
will have abundantly illustrated, renaming regularly meant using 
the same name unchanged; herein the present practice follows the 
old tradition. In repeating masculine names there would seem to 
be little reason for change of name-form, except perhaps to avoid 
duplication. Thus if the grandfather is named Johannes in both 
cases the first son will be named by the full name Johannes, the 
second by a variation Johan. In the same way Anders becomes 
Anders and Andreas, or Kristen might reappear in the two forms 
Kristen and Kiristian. It is only in an occasional feminine 
name, however, where this practice is definitely in evidence. Thus 
several cases of the name Johanna renaming Johannes and Oline 
from Ole. In one case (in Laerdal) the mother Kristi is renamed 
in the son Kristen. Finally now and then the repeated name is 
varied by adding a name, as the two grandfathers Ole (Aurland 
1855), where one grandson is named Ole, the other Ole Andreas. 
We have then here the beginnings of what led to a practice, limited 
in scope to be sure, of using only the first sound, renaming being 
thereby regarded as actual. In e. g. Gjertrud renamed in Gjorgen, 
the two first consonant sounds remain, but in Tor jus renamed Tobias 
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only the first consonant. 13 This method is, however, very rarely 
used in Norway it would seem; somewhat more often is it met with 
in Norwegian practice in America; in fact it seems to be in part 
replacing the older system of exact renaming, although I speak 
from observations only, and am not able to give exact statistics. 

Now and then we find the same names occurring twice in a 
family. We may properly consider here briefly the extent of this 
practice and the reasons for it. In two families two sons are 
named Ole; in one case both grandfathers had this name, in the 
other case, the father being deceased, the paternal grandfather's 
name is not recorded; the mother's father was named Ole. Two 
sisters are named Anna in one family; the mother's name is Anna, 
the source of the second name is not apparent. On the other 
hand such doublets are sometimes avoided. In one family the 
two grandfathers are named Ole but only one of the two sons are 
so named; the source of the other son's name is uncertain. It 
would not seem, however, that there is any special tendency to 
avoid name doublets in Vik. It is possible, of course, that the 
examination of a larger amount of material would reveal such a 
tendency. As far as the material goes there does seem to be a 
definite tendency to avoid doublets in Leikanger. For 1849, e. g., 
there is an instance of two grandfathers named Ole; the first son 
is called Ole, the other two Stian and Jens. (The second daughter 
is named Oline, evidently after one of the grandfathers.) For the 
year 1852 there is another case of the two sons; only one, however, 
is named after a grandfather. The list for Sogndal offers no cases 
to throw light on the practice. In the list for Aurland, under 1855, 
there is one instance; the grandfathers are both named Ole, the 
first son is called Ole, the second Ole Andreas (b 1838). 14 For 
Laerdal there is one case for the year 1853; the two grandfathers 
named Halvor are both renamed. The birth years are 1826 and 
1833, hence somewhat earlier than those noted above. In another 
case, year 1854, the two grandfathers Thomas by name are neither 
of them renamed, the two sons are called Anders and Knut, the 
first being named after the father. The years of birth here are 
1836 and 1839. For 1855 there is also a case in which only one 
of the two sons are named after the grandfather; it is not evident 
whom the second one is named after. 

18 Thus the system reverts to the Old Germanic alliterative name-giving. 
14 See above. 
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While the material is somewhat limited it seems to indicate a 
change from an earlier consistently followed practice of renaming 
both of the grandfathers in two sons irrespective of the fact of the 
identity of the names, and a recent tendency not to duplicate a 
name, but to give preference to the father or some distant relative 
rather than to repeat the identical name of the second grandfather. 
The time of this change is principally the thirties and the forties of 
the last century, in Leikanger and Aurland somewhat earlier. 

There is one instance of renaming recorded in the Leikanger 
list, 1849, which is especially interesting. It is that of renaming 
a son in a second marriage after the deceased first husband. 
There was a son by the first marriage who seems to have been 
named after one of the grandfathers; after the husband's death 
the widow married again and there is one son who is named Arne 
after the dead first husband. I shall return to this below. 

The question now suggests itself as to the origin of the system 
of name-giving which we thus find practiced in Sogn in the middle 
of the last century. Earlier lists, if available, would show in 
what respects this practice differs from that in vogue before. 
Absolute certainty as to the origin of this method would also 
require an investigation of the methods of name-giving now and 
before in surrounding regions, especially east and south. Only 
then should we be in position to say with certainty whether the 
system that obtains in Sogn in the nineteenth century is borrowed 
or native and locally evolved. It seems not unlikely that it is in 
part both, but in the main I believe it is developed from the prac- 
tice that was followed in late pagan and early Christian times. 
All the first three principles would seem to be explainable on this 
basis. 

Gustav Storm published a notable article 15 in the Arkiv for 
nordisk Filologi in 1893 in which he showed that the belief in the 
transmigration of the soul was established in the Scandinavian 
North in the ninth and tenth centuries, as evidenced in the new 
practice of renaming that at the time was displacing the earlier 
system of name-variation. From a study of the available material 
for all Germanic tribes Storm is able to formulate the following 
principles: 1. Man opkalder altid afdjrfde Slaegtninge, heist direkte 
Forfsedre, men ogsaa Faders eller Moders eller Farfaders eller 

16 "Vore Forfaedres Tro paa Sjaelevandring og deres Opkaldelsessystem." 
Pp. 199-222. 
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Morfaders Broder og Sostre: Naar en naer Slaegtning dor kort for 
et Barns Fodsel, heist under Svangerskabet, faar Barnet altid den 
Afdodes Navn; En Son fodt efter Faderen dor faar altid Fa- 
derensNavn;Naar den Opkaldte har et almindeligt Navn opkal- 
des Bamet med Tilnavnet. 

There is evidence of the survival of the belief in transmigration 
down to modern times; Storm holds that it has maintained itself, 
"omend afsvaekket," especially in western and northern Norway, 
citing evidence from Sondmore according to Strom's S0ndm0rs 
Beskrivelse and Eilerdt Sundt in Folkevennen, VIII, 17; see Arkiv, 
f. n. F. p. 217. Evidently the belief is also still present in Satersdalen, 
according to Maal og Minne, 1915, p. 64 (communication from 
Half dan Koht). But I am aware of no investigations of the ques- 
tion of the belief or the custom of renaming. 16 

The religious basis of the practice was that a departed ancestor is 
reborn and again rejoins the living members of the family if his, 
her, name is given to the new-bom child. 17 Only the departed 
ancestor was, therefore, renamed as long as the belief was a living 
force. It follows that in the majority of cases it would be a great- 
grandparent or a grandparent that would be renamed. The present 
practice of renaming the first two sons after the two grandfathers 
can hardly be old. In the majority of cases in our lists the grand- 
fathers are still living when the two first sons are bom; in general 
this would also have been the case formerly, hence they could not 
be renamed. Our two first principles represent, however, the par- 
ticular way in which the practice crystallized at a time when the 
essence of the old belief was no longer present, namely, that the 
departed would live again if renamed. In a somewhat larger pro- 
portion of cases would the grandfather be renamed originally in 
the youngest sons of the family; but that such a relatively greater 
frequency of renaming could not have crystallized into a principle 
will be pointed out below. First then the question arises as to the 
explanation of the names of the type Hans Hansen in our list; they 

"In Maal og Minne, 1910, pp. 69-84, Roar Tank discusses "Navnskik i 
det syttende aarhundredes norske byer." Tank deals especially with the names 
themselves, as native, biblical and foreign; on pp. 72-73 he touches upon the 
problem of renaming. 

17 For the earliest evidence cf. the prose passage at the close of the second 
Lay of Helge Hundingsbane, where Helge and Sigrun are said to have been 
reborn (endrborner). 
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may be renamings of the father, but they are evidently not that for 
the group is especially large in certain cases where the practice of 
renaming the father is negligible. They are, therefore, in most 
cases probably renamings of the great grandfather and would 
therefore seem to be actual evidence of a survival of belief , though 
we would hardly venture to say that the belief is quite the same. 
See below. This group would then be the most archaic one in the 
list; it is employed in Sogndal in 27% of the renamings, and in 
Lardal 19%. Elsewhere it is much less generally practised, in 
Leikanger 12%, Aurland 13%% and in Vik only 8%. Of the 
same kind would then be also the instance in Leikanger cited 
above where the first husband is renamed. And furthermore also 
the occurrence of the doublets discussed above becomes signifi- 
cant in this connection. In spite of the inconvenience of the two 
sons having the same name the practice has persisted to some 
extent clear down to the present, rooted as it was in a belief that 
demanded the renaming of both the grandfathers even though 
their names were the same. Next, the limited r61e played by the 
father in the renamings is readily explainable on the basis of the 
old belief. If the father has recently died he must be renamed 
according to the pagan doctrine. But these cases would be rela- 
tively rare and the renaming of the father in one of the first sons 
must have been only a sporadic occurrence. There was then no 
special tradition here that might grow into a regular practice. 
And so we see that even today this method is but rarely employed, 
though especially in Laerdal it is becoming more pronounced; it is 
hardly found at all in Sogndal and Vik. It is clear also that where 
found today it is not so much a part of a tradition as it is a pheno- 
menon that appears in connection with the process of levelling to 
which I have referred above. 

We now come to a consideration of the two main principles and 
the custom of not renaming the paternal grandfather after the first 
son, with which also is involved the question of the change from a 
system of renaming a departed ancestor to one of renaming the 
grandparents, which is the fundamental feature of the present sys- 
tem. 

Originally the naming of the first two sons must have been very 
varied; it could have been after the father only in a small proportion 
of cases, or after an uncle in perhaps a somewhat larger proportion 
of cases; or again the child might be named after some other rela- 
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tive of the parents, as a cousin. Undoubtedly, however, it was a 
grandparent in a relatively large number of cases. If one or more 
of the grandparents were dead the old belief would practically 
decree it and filial love would perpetuate the practice after the 
belief no longer existed in its old form. As long as the old belief 
continued the cases of reriamings of the child's great grandparent 
would undoubtedly dominate, but as soon as it ceased to be believed 
that reincarnation of the departed in the child took place with the 
bestowal of the name of the deceased, the possibilities for new 
forms of the practice were at once at hand. When the system 
was about to change so as to allow of taking the name of a living 
relative for the new-bom child, the aged father and mother of the 
child's parents must always have at once assumed first place and 
rank in the list of relatives. Nothing else is needed, it seems to me, 
to explain the great preponderance of the grandfathers' names in 
the present practice. If the registers revealed the names of female 
relatives as it does that of the male we should probably find a very 
similar preponderance of the names of the grandmothers for the 
daughters as now of grandfathers for the sons. 18 It seems to me, 
therefore, that our system is in the main locally evolved. The 
two first principles contain no special suggestion of influence from 
without. Therefore, as far as the methods of renaming are con- 
cerned there would seem to be little if anything that with cer- 
tainty points to outside influence. 19 

The renaming of the paternal grandfather in the third or later 
sons is rarely met with; even the second son is not often so named. 
In something like an average of 85% of all sons is the paternal 
grandfather's name given to the oldest son. The explanation of 
this also will be found to lie in the old belief. The reasons for this 
will make clear why the first son comes prevailingly to be named 
after the father's father and not after the mother's father. It is 
important here to make clear to ourselves that there is often a 
relative retention of an old belief even where the belief seems no 
longer to be present. When Storm says that renaming a living 
relative is evidence that the old belief is dead we may on the con- 

18 Rather limited was undoubtedly the practice of renaming a son after a 
grandmother or a daughter after a grandfather, for that involved a modification 
of the name, hence, a departure from the principle. 

" Possibly more, however, in the character of the names themselves, which 
however, I shall not take up here. 
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trary be likely to find upon examination of apparent survivals of 
it in any locality that much of the contents of the old belief still 
survives, and so that the survival of a custom is at the same time 
a survival of some phase of the belief. According to the pagan 
view the name was a part of the personality, or rather the name in 
some mysterious way represented the spiritual and intellectual 
element of the individual for whom it stood. After death the soul 
went with the name and the individual was restored to new life 
with the name. But the soul and consequently the name signified 
not only renewed life in a new body, but a continuation of the 
whole spiritual personality of the departed in the new body. The 
new-bom child so named would with the name become endowed 
with the character and the personal qualities of the departed. 
The normal attitude of son and daughter to parent is that of devo- 
tion and respect beyond that to other relatives. 20 The child sees 
in the parent a being better and wiser than others, the parent 
becomes a kind of an ideal. And maturity does not as a rule 
change this attitude on the part of the child. Now in earlier 
periods of culture and among the "folk" today this attitude 
gives a special character to the relation between survivors and the 
departed ancestor, particularly the father. In the usual form the 
departed continues to be an influence in the life of the survivors 
and to be thought of as if still more or less active in their life and 
guiding their affairs; but especially is this guiding influence associat- 
ed with the affairs of the home of the departed while in this life. 21 
It is this attitude to the departed ancestor together with this belief 
in his ability to guide for good the lives and the affairs of the 
living that in part lies at the root of and gave rise to the belief in 
the transmigration of the soul and the renaming of the child after 
the deceased. 22 

20 If the facts could be ascertained it would no doubt be found to be the 
case that the cruel or evil parent or relative is never renamed. Cp. in the 
Elder Edda, SigufSarkvi'Sa in skamma, 45, where HQgni (the reference is to 
Brynhild) says: Letia matSr hana langrar gongo, 

J>ars hon aptrborin aldri vertSi! 
May no man hinder her from the long journey, where she born again may 
never be. 

21 This belief forms the main motif in Selma Lagerlof's novel J Dalarne 
(Jerusalem I). 

22 The belief alone that the deceased would return to life, however, had its 
origin in the grief over the dead and the longing for his return; the desire begets 
the belief. 
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It is clear also, then, why this practice should come to attach 
itself to the oldest son; it was this son who was to inherit the ances- 
tral estate and in whose hands the guidance of the material affairs 
of the family lay after the death of the father, and who needed 
this aid from the beyond. We see now then also why more than 
upon the others there was felt to rest a special responsibility upon 
the oldest son, who was to take over the duty of the father. Possi- 
bly also we may say the whole law of primogeniture has its origin 
in the same belief. 

All the other features of the principles of name-giving we have 
observed also seem to become clear; why sons other than the first 
are not named after the paternal grandfather barring the death of 
the first son before the birth of the second, and why the first son, 
who is to inherit the ancestral estate must be renamed after the 
paternal grandfather and not after the grandfather on the mother's 
side. If the list were confined to families of first sons the pre- 
ponderance of the principle would, of course, be still greater. That 
it is so great even though our list no doubt contains many families 
with second and third sons simply illustrates the force of a custom 
once established. Further, the cases of first sons being named 
after the maternal grandfather are, to be sure, in part merely 
modem departures from a former fixed rule; but they may be due 
to a practice which arose in those cases of second or later sons who 
married and settled on the estate of the wife's family. The material 
does not make possible investigations in this direction, however. 23 



Finally, a word as to the use of double names. The practice of 
giving two names to the child, it would seem, might naturally 
enough have grown up by combining the names of two relatives, 
or by using one name unchanged and a variation of that of a relative 
of the opposite sex. Such a system is nowhere evidenced, however, 
in the practice of Sogn according to the church registers of even 

23 In Eastern Norway, as Storms, 1. c, p. 217, briefly calls attention to, the 
modern rule for renaming is: first the paternal grandfather is renamed, second 
the maternal grandfather, then father's brother and mother's brother etc. etc. 
There seems to be no influence of this in Sogn for the proportion of renamings 
of the maternal grandfather is greatest in conservative Sogndal (52J^%) and 
Leikanger (56%) and only 4S}4% in the border region Laerdal. Furthermore in 
Aurland such an influence might have come in by way of Hallingdal, but in 
Aurland the renamings of both paternal and maternal grandfather is relatively 
very low, 34% and 44%. See further discussion above. 
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as late as 1900! There is one single instance where a double name 
might be interpreted as prompted by the need to vary the same 
name, i. e., in Aurland under the year 1855, where the two grand- 
fathers named Ole are renamed by Ole in one case and Ole Andreas 
in the other; the birth year of the latter is 1838. The custom is 
not original with this family, however, but dates back to about 
the year 1800 when it was introduced into Aurland, evidently 
from Bergen. For the year 1847 we find the name Andreas Didrich 
Beck of whom the church register adds: efterkommer of en gammel 
major Bech paa Brcekke i Flaam sogn. The first son is in this case 
named Johannes Didrich, the second son Andreas (b. 1845). It is 
significant that it is in an immigrating family that we find this 
practice first; the name Didrich so characteristic of Bergen sug- 
gests that Bergen is the source of this practice in Aurland as in 
Sogn in general. However, it is also interesting that the second 
son has only one name; the native single-name formula soon pre- 
vails also in immigrant families. A little farther down in the list 
appears the name Henrikka Vilhelmine, wife of Knut Atlesen 
Braekke; they have a son named Jens Bruun. The double name 
is again foreign in form and occurs at the same farm Braekke, 
where the custom seems, therefore, to have started in Aurland. 
The instances are, however, only sporadic and, as viewed by the 
natives, belonged to the konditionerte, the upper classes. It is similar 
in the other parishes. 24 An enumeration of examples seems hardly 
necessary; I therefore merely record the facts that such double 
names are almost always foreign in character, are sporadic in their 
occurrence, being largely confined to certain families; the custom 
has little sanction in native use, but there is a slight tendency 
toward them in the naming of daughters. The conservativeness 
of Sogn in this respect is interesting and significant. That which 
local use does not sanction is long resisted and gains admission only 
by very slow degrees; it must be tried first and found to be worth 
while. For in the near-by city of Bergen, with which Sogn was in 
constant touch, double names have been in vogue since the XVIIth 
century. This fact may deserve remembering when we are ready 
to attribute to foreign influence by an easy parallel something 
which may reallyJiave its origin in some native custom or belief. 

George T. Flom. 
Dec. 20, 1915. 

u With the immigrants to [America double names at once became the 
fashion, however, and^prevail everywhere. 



